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trace/'    The letter then went on to call upon the Nizam
to make over to the British Government a certain portion
of his territory as repayment of the debt due to the
British Government on the account, of  the debt due
for the Contingent.    He was told that no remonstrances
or solicitations would be admitted, and that the Governor-
GeneraTs  determination  was  fixed  irrevocably.    (Blue
Book, " Nizam's Debt," page 43.)   It was also pointed out
that a Minister should be appointed who would be a
fit agent for transacting the important affairs between
the Government of India and the Court of Hyderabad.
The effect of this letter was like that of a bolt from the
blue. No communication from the Governor-General to the
Nizam had ever approached to this in severity of tone*
Hitherto the Resident complained that the Government
of India had not been decisive in the tenor of its des-
patches, and he was always recommending a policy of
friendly interference, which if firmly insisted upon he was
sure the Nizam would have agreed to.    No doubt he
would have done so, but Lord Dalhousie's policy was
that an interference of any kind would be a violation
of existing treaties, that nothing could be done unless
the Government in pursuance of its own interest was
compelled to interfere, and that then the steps to be
taken should be of a drastic nature.    In one way he was
certainly right.   The letter had the desired effect.   The
Nizam saw that in order to avoid a serious catastrophe
he must awake from his lethargy and take a decided step.
Suraj-ul-Mulk was at once appointed as Minister, and when,
on the first of the month following (July ist, 1851) the
Resident waited on the Nizam to inform him of the
districts which would be taken over, he was told that the
Minister would pay  the whole  debt   and  also make
arrangements for the regular pay of the Contingent,